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Dept. of Church 
Extension Offers 
Suggestions 


To date forty-four requests for Every 
Member Canvass booklets have been re- 
ceived. 

The following churches have already 
had or are now using this newly prepared 
material: Albany, Flushing, Utica, Hollis, 
New York City (regional headquarters), 
and Brooklyn, N. Y.; Bangor and San- 
ford, Me.; New Orleans, La.; Madison, 
Wis.; Lawrence, Marshfield Hills, Lexing- 
ton, North Easton, Melrose, Hyannisport, 
Roslindale, Boston (King’s Chapel), Wes- 
ton, Northborough, Fairhaven, South 
Boston, Brighton and Wollaston, Mass.; 
Ridgewood, Rutherford and Hackensack, 
N. J.; Berkeley, Calif.; and the Essex, 
Joseph Priestley, Barneveld and Metro- 
politan regional conferences. 

You will find ample suggestions and rules 
of procedure taken from material of such 
drives which several Unitarian churches 
have managed successfully, advance pub- 
licity letters, “Time Table” for gauging 
the most effective time to launch the 
various parts of the campaign, sample 
budgets, treasurers’ reports, registration 
cards—in fact, all the ingredients for a 
speedy, efficient, and productive Every 
Member Canvass for your church. Even 
when no money is involved, this folder 
will be of real help to you in planning the 
thoroughgoing yearly canvass which every 
church should conduct. 

We stand ready to make suggestions for 
adapting the prepared material, as well as 
new ideas, to the particular needs of your 
parish. May we help? 

Address the Department of Church Ex- 
tension, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Mrs. Jonathan T. Rorer 


“Steadfast, unmovable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord”’ is a fitting 
characterization of Mrs. Jonathan T. 
Rorer who died in Philadelphia, Pa., on 
Sunday, November 5. Her maiden name, 
Mabel Ballou, suggests her Universalist 
ancestry. She came to Philadelphia in 
1899 and, with the exception of one Sun- 
day when she was sick and in the hospital, 
she was not absent from her place in the 
First Unitarian Church for forty years. 
Her life outside of her home, and to a 
large extent within her home, was con- 
centrated upon the Unitarian church—the 
study of its history and great leaders, 
the reading of its literature, the enter- 
tainment of its ministers, and participa- 
tion in the missionary, philanthropic and 
worship activities of its people. She was 
an indefatigable visitor of poor, lonely and 
neglected people and, as such, was an 
exemplar of the friendliness of the Christian 
life. 


In the Face of Disaster 


Not my will, but thine be done. 
Luke 22 : 42. 


In the Retreat House at Senexet 
there is a room from which, two years 
ago, one looked directly into the heart 
of a deep cool pine forest, its floor 
lined with slender pencils of light, the 
flying squirrels swinging from limb to 
limb. And looking, one whispered: 
“Still, still with thee, when purple 
morning breaketh.’”’ Since the hurri- 
cane the forest is gone: there is only a 
field of uprooted stumps and tangled 
brush. The Brahmin would say, God 
the Destroyer has been at work. The 
Buddhist would say, I will not let 
myself care. The Stoic would say, It 
shall not disturb my inner poise. The 
Epicurean would say, Now I can see 
the sky and the lake. The Christian 
says, Not my will, but thine be done. 

The Christian reaction to life’s 
disasters may be neither better nor 
worse; it is only characteristic. For 
the Christian lives always in the 
presence of a purposeful Intelligence 
whose Law controls all things, and 
whose Will is forever working out 
some holy design. To learn and obey 
that Law is his safety; to know and 
advance that Will his happiness. He 
cannot be a Fatalist, for he himself is 
a moral agent; he cannot rebel, for 
it does no good; he cannot be indolent, 
for that is self-betrayal; he cannot be 
in a hurry, for the task is great. It is 
his privilege to trust and labor and 
hope, incidentally to rejoice, for 


God’s Will knows only victories. 
Charles E. Park. 


Forthcoming Events 


December 3: Bay Shore Federation Y. P. 
R. U., Bridgewater, Mass. 

December 3: Unitarian-Universalist Con- 
ference, Pasadena, Calif. (with Young 
People’s Sessions). 

December 1: Aroostook Federation Y. P. 
R. U. organization meeting, Caribou, 
Me. 

December 8: Town and Gown Club Dance, 
Brattle Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

December 8: Metropolitan Federation 
Y.P.R. U., Camp Brady Reunion, New 
York. 

December 9: Connecticut Valley Student 
Conference, Greenfield, Mass. 

December 12: Metropolitan Federation 
Y. P. R. U., Keymen’s Meeting, New 
York City. 

December 18: 10.30 a. m. to 4.30 p. m. 
Sale at Edward Everett Hale Chapel, 
First Church in Boston. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WAAB, 1410 
kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 1.30 p. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Rev. Wm. A. Vrooman, 
11.30 a. m., Station WKBO. 

Lancaster, Pa., Rev. Harvey Swanson, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WGAL. 

Madison, Wis., “‘Land of Our Fathers,” 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

Memphis, Tenn., ‘Young Memphis 
Speaks,’’ Rev. Robert W. Jones, master of 
ceremonies, Wednesday, 6.30 p. m., Sta- 
tion WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, lla.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Sunday, 2.15 p. m., Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
Sunday, 11.80 a. m., E. S. T., Station 
WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Topeka, Kan., Dr. C. G. McCallister, 
Friday, 6.45 p. m., Station WIBW, 580 
kilocycles. 


Wilmington, Del., Rev. Delos W. 
O’Brian, Tuesday, 10 a. m., Station 
WILM. 
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The Self-Made Dog Is a Myth 


THE SECOND NUMBER of our new contemporary, 
The Journal of Liberal Religion, reached us the other 
day and its table of contents caused us to blush for 
our own dilatoriness. We had intended, for months, 
to write an editorial or article on the contribution that 
the late George Herbert Mead’s work in social psy- 
chology made or could make to liberal religion. But 
the task would involve rereading Mead’s ‘Mind, Self 
and Society”; we did not get around to it, and now 
The Journal of Iaberal Religion has “scooped” us. 
John Brogden, minister of our church in Urbana, has 
written a clearly expressed and authoritative article, 
“Some Implications of Mead’s Social Psychology for 
Theology.” Itis, of course, merely an introduction to 
a study which will require real application on the part 
of the reader. Mead never published, to speak of, 
in his lifetime, and his chief works have been put to- 
gether after his death by his students. Technical 
language, good for the classroom, has therefore been 
used where the author, if revising for publication, 
might have incorporated glosses in the text. 

However, his work, ‘‘Mind, Self, and Society” is an 
easier work than one or two of Mead’s other books, 
and it is the work which is important for what we 
might call either a religious or an ethical attitude 
toward one’s fellow beings. 

It is this book that Mr. Brogden makes the basis 
of his article, and it is undoubtedly this book that 
Unitarian ministers and laymen who do not know 
Mead should read first. They would find that perusal 
of Mead would enable them to reduce the nonsense- 
percentage in their public utterances from 5 to 95 per- 
cent. That there could be such a high percentage of 
nonsense as 95 percent to begin with in any Unitarian 
utterance may seem impossible—and indeed we would 
never admit it to an outsider, say an Episcopalian or a 
Methodist. But it is possible, because we have heard 
it. Tosay, for instance, that it is only by making good 
men that you can ever get a good society is consider- 
ably over 90 percent nonsense: it is nonsense pure and 
undefiled. A student of Mead could not make such a 
remark even in a delirium. To expose the nonsense in 
the fewest possible words, here is Brogden’s summary 
of Mead’s point of view: 


Mead analyzed the futilities and fallacies that have 
dogged the efforts that begin with individuals and then 
seek to develop a theory as to how they got together and 
formed a society. We have an excellent illustration of 
this procedure in the social contract theory of society, 
where thinking and talking humans get together and 
initiate a community. Thinking and talking humans 
are thus assumed prior to the setting up of the society, 
and no mechanism is indicated to account for the ap- 


pearance of thought and language. Yet, just as in evo- 
lutionary theory living organisms emerge from processes 
already going on in nature without the intervention of 
any outside agent, so also do individuals arise within a 
social process that was already going on prior to their 
appearance upon the scene. Hence it is wrong to say 
that individuals come first and the community later, 
since individuals always arise in a social process, which 
is the community. The minimum requirement for re- 
production and early nutrition amongst mammals 
necessitates a social act involving two organisms. 
Mead sought the key to the social process in the prin- 
ciples of its organization. 


The really alert reader who wishes to see, so to 
speak, the social process begin should carefully study 
the next dog-fight he comes across, should study it by 
rounds. Such an exciting spectacle, judicially ob- 
served, will teach us more about semantics than a book 
by Stuart Chase and will also convince us that when 
the victorious dog struts around and boasts that he isa 
rugged individualist he is a liar. For Mead shows 
that a dog fight is also a dog cooperation, or, as Brog- 
den summarizes Mead’s pages: 


The gesture develops in the cooperation and con- 
flict of organism with organism and is illustrated in 
Mead’s famous example of the conversation of gestures 
in a dog-fight. The attack by one dog results in a read- 
justment on the part of the other, a further readjust- 
ment on the part of the first, and so on to the end of the 
fight. Success depends largely on the ability of either 
dog to readjust quickly to the hostile behaviour of the 
other, by picking out the earliest noticeable phase in the 
response of the other. An early phase of the hostile 
act of the one dog is the gesture to the other dog, and 
the latter’s response to it is the meaning of that ges- 
ture. Similarly an early phase of the response of the 
other dog becomes a gesture to the first dog, and the 
latter’s response to it is the meaning of that gesture. 
Hence meaning is objectively there in the overt behaviour 
of the fighting dogs. There is no evidence that a dog 
consciously picks out the gesture of another and then 
plans an appropriate mode of response. The conversa- 
tion takes place more on the level of what we loosely call 
instinctive behaviour. . .” 


From that relatively simple example of meaning- 
ful gesture we can ascend right up the scale to human 
communication by means of organized vocal gesture— 
language: 

In human society communication through a con- 
versation of gestures has developed into a conscious 
communication by means of the vocal gesture becom- 
ing a significant symbol. When an organism by means 
of the vocal gesture addresses itself at the same time 
that it addresses another, and calls out implicitly in 
itself the same responses that it calls out in the other, 
then the vocal gesture has become a significant symbol. 

The vocal gesture takes on this unique function be- 
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cause we hear our own voices as others hear them. 
With the development of significant symbols and their 
elaboration into language we have the emergence of 
self and mind within the social process. Thus mind, 
or reflective intelligence, appears in our experience as the 
internalization of meanings that are objectively present 
in our relations with physical and social objects when- 
ever we present them symbolically to ourselves by means 
of significant symbols. Through language symbols 
we can call out in ourselves the organized responses 
which the community might be expected to make to 
our own responses, and thus make our conduct more 
effective than the costly and random method of trial and 
error which prevails amongst animals. 


We must not permit the pleasure of quoting from 
Mr. Brogden’s expert summarizing of Mead’s funda- 
mentals to carry us to the point where The Journal of 
Liberal Religion will sue us for infringement of copy- 
right, and in any event, we cannot follow the matter 
on to the writer’s application of Mead’s ideas to re- 
ligion. Our purpose here is the simple one of breaking 
down that fallacy that any man is ‘“‘self-made” and 
that society is simply a cluster of static “institutions” 
and people-used-as-means on which he works. That 
fallacy in practical life, like the corresponding fallacy 
in our reflective life that mind antedates society, is 
responsible for a great deal of egotism, misunder- 
standing and actual social maladjustment. For hold- 
ers of the two fallacies simply cannot discuss psycho- 
logical and social problems in the proper terms and 
therefore can never hope to solve them. And the 
price of failure to solve social problems is anything 
from social misery to civil war. 


Religion and Politics 


A THOUGHTFUL CORRESPONDENT whose letter 
is printed in this issue takes us to task for a deviation 
from the line of political neutrality which, his implicit 
assumption seems to be, ought to characterize a re- 
ligious journal. 

Editors as editors do not quite speak ex cathedra 
with the embarrassing implication that such speech 
represents infallible judgments. But the editor does 
share with the Pope of Rome not the infallibility but 
at least the distinction between ex cathedra speech on 
the one hand and personal remarks on the other. Even 
the pope who first or most enthusiastically claimed 
infallibility did not claim it for every remark he made. 

Now, the burden of our correspondent’s charge is 
that we are not, if he will permit us to use the term 
rather roughly, ex cathedra enough, that the particular 
human being has a tendency to push aside the gen- 
eralized editor, usurp his chair—pardon, we mean 
cathedra—and drop his cigarette ashes on the rug. 

We can see two possible answers to this charge. 
The first is to admit it. All right, let’s. In response 
to such a forthright and honest admission on our 
part, our correspondent ought to let us, or even join 
with us, in a plea of extenuation. And our plea shall 
be this: that if, as Aristotle said, man is a political 
animal, all his activities must be (in the proper sense 
of that word, of course) political. But one editor can 
only be political in one way. Our way happens to be 
along certain lines. Our sympathies are with people 
who talk in the terms which were used last Sunday by 
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Professor Eliot Chapple in his broadcast conversation 
with President Eliot on ‘Religion at Work’’: terms of 
the group. Other editorials of this week will shed 
a little more light on that remark. Had we had a 
different type of mind and a different upbringing we 
might have been more in sympathy with tendencies 
which are called individualistic and mystical. Or we 
might, as so many people have done, have been at once 
mystical and socialistic. Or we might have been a 
follower of Reinhold Niebuhr and combined (or per- 
haps only mixed) Marxism and a certain kind of the- 
ism. 

Whatever personal views an editor holds are 
bound to show themselves in his work. You may call 
them, as our correspondent does, “‘a curious bias” or 
you may call them, as the scientist does when his own 
reaction time or eye defects have to be taken into 
account, the ‘‘personal equation.” Indeed we have 
long felt that, just as the criminal is finger-printed and 
photographed, so every editorial writer and literary 
critic ought to be described in a prominent part of 
his page, so that the reader may make the necessary 
discounts for what he says. Four or five words, if 
they were long enough, would do the trick. Words 
like schizoid, extravert, and so forth. The combina- 
tion would indicate to the critical reader just how many 
grains of salt to take with each pronouncement of the 
writer. 

Or else we could abolish individual editors and use 
the conversation principle as is done on radio round 
tables and—significantly enough—in some recent vol- 
umes on philosophical subjects where multiple col- 
laboration takes the place of the single author. 

However, we could also deny the relevancy of our 
correspondent’s criticism. We could simply say that 
religious ideals are empty before they have been put 
into operation and that political liberalism is just re- 
ligion socially applied, and that the fact that our posi- 
tion is genuine political liberalism is shown in our 
“works”; that is, in our editorials which have never 
been sectarian, have never said that salvation, for 
instance, came through Marx or through Kropotkin, 
or through any one doctrine, but have simply com- 
pared and criticized doctrines. 

And then, if we had chosen to rest our case on this 
denial we could have proceeded for at least another 
column to pour vials of wrath on a correspondent who 
would make a political-religious issue out of a beau 
geste. After all, when our correspondent celebrates a 
birthday, he expects his friends, and even his acquaint- 
ances to say or sing, ““Happy birthday to you’— 
and not to criticize his birthday hair cut. And we 
would confess to our correspondent that we did not 
even suspect that The New Republic had forgotten to 
raise its hat to Dewey when he sank the Hines. In 
birthday greetings one does not use words with the 
same meticulousness that one exhibits in drawing up 
indictments. By nonsectarian we simply meant that 
The New Republic is not the same sort of paper that 
The New Masses is. One isa “journal of opinion’’; the 
other of communism. That we felt like congratulating 
The New Republic on its birthday was because we like 
the end, rather than the means, which The New Re- 
public preaches: a just social system at home and peace 
between nations. 


—_—_—_—_—_—=S—— ss 


The issue that Mr. Eliot raises is, of course, a 
more serious one than the tone of some of the above 
remarks may indicate. Many years ago an old 
Unitarian minister said to the writer that it was quite 
possible to be religious, in the old sense of the word: 
to strive for a high plane of personal conduct and an 
ever growing and eventually complete union with 
God, and yet to be blind to the fact that secular so- 
ciety today is organized on jungle principles rather 
than on ethical. If then, he added, a man’s idealism 
was outraged by the injustices he saw around him, 
and he called upon his religious friends to help him to 
overcome those injustices, and they refused on the 
ground that it was impossible, one could very well say 
that religion, while a “true” value, was not the highest 
value. 

Well, that, like the Virtue-Vice personifications 
of our correspondent’s letter, is again an oversimpli- 
fication: but it is suggestive nevertheless. 


With Others and Through Others 


MORE OR LESS by accident this seems to be our 
Social Psychology and Sociology number. A letter 
to the Family Circle led us into the subject, comment 
on Mr. Brogden’s interpretation of the late Pro- 
fessor Mead’s social psychology led us deeper into it— 
too deeply and too darkly, some readers will com- 
plain—and the desire, formed some weeks ago, to 
comment on another sociological book, one author of 
which is a contributor to these pages, keeps us on the 
subject. 

As a matter of fact we do not intend to recom- 
mend “Living with Others” by John A. Kinneman 
and Robert S. Ellwood, both of the Illinois State 
Normal University (Houghton Mifflin) to our readers. 
For the work has a serious drawback. Intended for 
use as a textbook it contains not only chapters like 
any other book but questions after the chapters and 
references ‘for pupils.”” And that, of course, is going 
to insult many of our adult readers. To be sure, the 
nominal leader of those readers once remarked that 
unless you became as a little child you could not enter 
the kingdom of heaven—but these adults will prob- 
ably not remember that. We, on the other hand, 
have always been annoyed by our own ignorance on 
many subjects and find both enjoyment and help in 
reading elementary books on those subjects which 
were not in our school curriculum—or those which 
were, for that matter, because then you see in brief 
compass what great changes have come about in 
teaching this or that subject in the last thirty years. 
And even the questions in this admittedly elementary 
study of the changing society of our own day ought to 
interest adult readers—they may be used in some- 
what the same way as the “Unitarian Questions for 
Examining Conscience” recently worked out by the 
First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. For instance, some 
people who uncritically condemn Secretary Ickes for 
his condemnation of the American press might well 
follow the authors’ lead in this little exercise: “Before 
you read further: Look at the pictures in Chapter XIV. 
What do you infer from the picture of the Daily News 
Building about the newspaper published in this build- 
ing... .” The fact is, of course, that most of us have 


inferred nothing even when we passed that and other 
newspaper skyscrapers. And most of us do not notice 
the differing “points” of the metropolitan newspaper 
which the authors explain. The next chapter, on 
“Creating Opinion,” comes very close to home because 
so much “opinion” is being created, and very rapidly, 
at the moment. Not only in the text but in the il- 
lustrations—cartoons and news photographs—the 
problems at issue are stated in terms of the day: 
Japanese aggression, Father Coughlin, the communist 
“menace,” and so forth. Yet this is not an opinion 
creating book but a scientifically detached textbook 
for schools. As we look back it seems that the so- 
ciological textbooks of an earlier generation were 
quite different. Surely Albion Small never used an 
illustration lifted from a newspaper? 

The book contains many healthy reminders that 
the average lay critic of social affairs is even behind 
Albion Small. We still hear such critics talk, for in- 
stance, of ‘‘private enterprise” or “private initiative.” 
But as a matter of contemporary fact: ‘In the original 
sense of the term there are few entrepreneurs left. 
At the present time, if a man makes an improvement 


~ on a machine, he is more likely to sell the patent 


rights to a corporation, which has the facilities for 
manufacturing and marketing the product, than he is 
to go into business for himself.’”” And from corporations 
and their increases in size the author leads us on to 
holding companies and the dissemination of stock- 
holding. 

However, the chapter in this book which we read 
first was that dealing with the place of the churches 
in our common life. Throughout the book the em- 
phasis, of course, is on our changing life, and the church 
certainly feels most poignantly the pressures and jost- 
lings of changing conditions as well as points of view. 
Indeed the authors pay particular attention to the 
effect on the church of social disorganization and the 
increasing mobility of our population. For an example 
of how a church may meet the needs, especially the 
educational needs, of a community the authors quote 
from an article in The Christian Register by Laurence 
C. Staples describing the work of our Unitarian church 
in Washington, D. C. A significant aspect of the 
authors’ whole discussion of the church is that it is 
not only scientific and analytical but appreciative, 
having insight as well as objectivity. For instance: 
“Fellowship in the church is important because by it 
one finds more than mere association with one’s 
fellows. It is a purposeful association which has mean- 
ing and significance; church members, bound by cer- 
tain ties, should be intent upon sharing their aspira- 
tions, ambitions, ideals, and standards. This should be 
true in the rural areas, where life is especially in need 
of enrichment by things of beauty, and in urban centers 
where many people are lonely. . . A church is not 
held together by its beautiful buildings, by its equip- 
ment, or even by the brilliance of its leadership, but 
rather by the loyalty of its members and by their co- 
operation in all worthy projects.” 

All in all this is a book for all of us even though 
it is meant primarily for high-school pupils. And 
the people who were irritated when a certain person- 
age made certain remarks, in which the phrase “‘One 
third of our population” appeared, should see how 
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effectively that “One Third” motif is used in the chap- 
ter and its illustrations which deal with ‘Modern 
Needs for Family Life.” 


Eliminating the Witch Doctor 


RELIGION, unlike science, looks, for the most part, 
backward: to the prophets, seers, and sages of the past, 
even to its creators, its Adams and Eves. Age en- 
hances the original sanctity and we forgive ancient 
mistakes—condone them rather—turn them into 
‘parables for new truths. Science, on the other hand, 
looks forward and relegates its errors and its sins to 
oblivion. Many competent chemists today could not 
tell you very much about the phlogiston theory of 
combustion. The writer made an after dinner talk 
once to aroom full of young women medical students— 
and by medical we do not mean premedical—and made 
some joking remarks about homeopathy, a “system” 
of medical practice which in his youth was rather wide- 
spread—enough so that many people called an ortho- 
dox physician an allopath to distinguish him from the 
gentleman who cured you by two drops of a tincture 
made by adding one drop of a one percent solution of 
something to a hundred parts of water, taking one drop 
of that and putting it into a second hundred drops, for 
quite a number of times. In the conversation after 
the “exercises” of the dinner the young women all 
wanted to know what homeopathy was—they had 
never even heard of it. 

However, the scientific discipline does include 
the history of science and religion to some extent does 
and to a great extent must look forward and eliminate 
from its corpus its lingering relics of magic, witch 
doctoring and obfuscations in general. 

The latest step in this direction is reported and 
commented on by The Christian Century for November 
22. The ministers, its editorial informs us, of a large 
Michigan city have voted to dispense with the title 
“Reverend” in direct address and in referring to one 
another publicly. (Are we to presume that in re- 
ferring to one another privately they are never even 
tempted to give one another the Latin honorific of 
“deserving to be revered’ but simply say “that idiot 
Smith’? The Christian Century wonders why men who 
refuse to be called ‘‘Father’—as most Protestant 
ministers do—accept the flattery of “Thou who de- 
servest to be revered.” Its own explanation is that 
they object to the title simply because common usage, 
both in talk and print, has reduced it to ‘‘Rev. Smith.” 
Which, of course, is a barbarism. Therefore to cut 
out “‘Rev.’’ entirely seems the best, indeed the only, 
cure for the abuse. And The Christian Century notes 
that some of these ministers would also cut out the 
appellation “‘Dr.’’ It considers, however, that that is 
going too far and suggests that if any title for minis- 
ters is needed they all be called Doctor because, after 
all, they are all teachers. 

From that last idea we dissent. In democratic 
countries the current of usage is all toward dispensing 
with every title. In feudal Spain one of the personal 
pronouns is a contraction which originally signified 
“your grace.’ In aristocratic England a letter is still 
addressed to ‘So and So, Esquire.’ In America Mr. 
seems to do—and it is interesting to note that on a 
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large university campus you are introduced to Mr. 
Bridgman, whom you know to be a professor of physics, 
but in a small Midwestern college you are more likely 
to be introduced to Professor Blank, of whom you 
have never heard at all. One practical advantage of 
this growing usage is that it leaves the title Dr. to be 
used for doctors of medicine, on whose behalf some 
years ago the English poet laureate, Dr. Robert 
Bridges, complained that they had no generic title: 
for some were surgeons (and in England with no doec- 
tor’s degree) and some were physicians. And as it is 
sometimes necessary to know in a hurry whether a 
man is a healer or not, the “Dr.” is handy. But in the 
case of a minister it is often more fun to find out—from 
the quality of his voice, his anecdotes and his pro- 
fanity—whether your newly made acquaintance is a 
reverend or a plain mister. 

But, taking the matter more seriously, if the 
Protestant churches are for the most part either con- 
gregational in polity or at least without the sort of 
ecclesiastical succession claimed by Rome, why use a 
title that sets the minister off from other men? (Why 
even use a collar which sets the minister off from other 
men and hurts to some extent the necktie industry? 
Well, in some parts of the country which we will not 
mention we are told that a button-in-the-back collar 
acts as a permit-in-advance for automobile speeding.) 

For after all, in our Unitarian theory the minister 
is also a layman—a dedicated layman but definitely a 
layman. One of the ever and always present dangers of 
his work is that it will lead him into egotism, into a 
certain prima donna attitude, into thinking that he is 
more than a layman. His work is traditionally asso- 
ciated with certain attitudes and poses: raising the 
hand to bless, bowing the head in public prayer, mak- 
ing public and often meaningless invocations and 
blessings on this or that otherwise secular occasion. 
For those already saved and members of the church 
much of that is quite unnecessary. For the non- 
churched and irreverent it is only an opportunity for 
mirth. In reality too much of it is a hangover from 
the days when the priest was also a witch-doctor or a 
spiritual healer and the “laying on of hands’ and 
that sort of thing was not symbolic but had a real 
and even physical function. 

In his ‘‘Philosophy of Religion’? Harold Hoeffding 
says that ultimately we do not live by symbol but by 
reality. The fifty percent of our American population 
which does not go to church probably does not know 
that religion seeks reality. Perhaps it is our ostenta- 
tious symbolism, our ecclesiastical showmanship, that 
hides that fact from trem. Or perhaps for some re- 
ligious people, so called, it is not reality which is the 
goal—but the emotional jag which they receive from 
color, sound and ritual. But in an industrial and 
scientific age, the reali:ts are bound to win out in the 
end. The emotion seckers are not going to build a 
strong and growing and useful church. The men and 
women and children of a machine age are going to have 
to do that—if it is to be done. And the people who 
shorten their college president’s title to Prexy are not 
going to be impressed by titles or gestures or even 
collars which subtly hint that their bearers are either 
holier than thou or party to more esoteric mysteries 
than thou. 


War, Religion, and Blind Flying 


The writer, minister of our Cleveland Church, is author 
of “Religion Says You Can.” 

BLIND fiying is one of the miracles of modern avia- 
tion. In the early years of the airplane, fog and 
darkness brought almost certain disaster, often death. 
Now, by the accurate guidance of precise instruments 
a pilot can steer his plane safely from starting point 
to destination, even when mist and fog make vision 
impossible. 

With another war raging in Europe, fog and 
darkness have settled down like a pall over the earth. 
If you and I and our nation are to retain a sure sense 
of direction during this time of bewilderment, it is es- 
sential that we trust to blind fiying; that we steer the 
course of our thought and action by certain high ideals 
that have for centuries guided men not only in times 
of peace but through years of turmoil. 

These ideals are in the keeping of religion. Ina 
very real sense they are religion. To hold them before 
our eyes in the next few months and years is not to 
escape reality, but rather to grasp it. Thus are we 
able to penetrate fog and darkness without losing our 
bearings for a single instant. 

What are these ideals, so lofty yet tangible, that 
help us steer our course? 

We must believe in the grandeur of humanity as 
revealed in the individual. 

Buy or borrow, and read carefully, ‘“Wind, Sand, 
and Stars,” by Antoine de Saint Exupery, French air 
pilot, poet, and philosopher. You will find in this 
book exquisite prose, acquainting you with the witch- 
ery of flying, with sea and desert and mountain. You 
will meet brave men who because of their profession 
find themselves often face to face with death. And 
more, you will discover here a serene philosophy of 
ultimate optimism, much needed in this tragic mo- 
ment. 

Saint Exupery does not delude himself about the 
evils of war. A witness of the bombardment of 
Madrid, he acknowledges the black terror of modern 
warfare. But he looks beyond our own time. He 
sees in today’s chaos the inevitable consequence of 
a young and still barbaric civilization which plays 
with its new toy, the machine. But he is sure that 
eventually we will regard our machines not as toys, 
but as instruments of progress. And he bases this 
faith on grandeur not revealed as yet in the mass 
movements of men, but rather in individuals whose 
heroism he has actually seen. 

Such faith is the essence of Christianity, not con- 
ventional Christianity that sees grandeur only in 
Jesus, but in the Christianity of Christ himself, which 
bases its teachings on the intrinsic worth of the in- 
dividual. 

Faith in the grandeur of humanity as revealed in 
the individual is also at the heart of democracy. Saint 
Exupery describes in his book the attempted rescue of 
a single trapped worker at the bottom of amine. The 
life of a whole community is suspended as relatives and 
comrades gather about the entrance of the mine. A 
rescue party works night and day to remove the debris 
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below; ten men may be killed in the attempt to save 
the buried miner, a “‘consciousness whose significance 
is incommensurate with anything else.” So in a de- 
mocracy the ultimate concern is for the individual; 
the state is created for the individual, not the individ- 
ual for the state. Little wonder that Nazi and Com- 
munist are contemptuous not only of Christianity, but 
also of democracy. 

In this grave hour both Christianity and democ- 
racy are in danger of total destruction. If totalitarian- 
ism, either Left or Right, becomes dominant in the 
world, will not Christianity be replaced by atheism 
or paganism, and will not democracy be supplanted by 
tyranny? In the gloom of fog and darkness settling 
over the world, we are tempted to believe that the 
answer is “yes.” But we must resist this temptation. 
Self-confident, we must resort to blind flying. 

Consider a parable. Had you visited Czecho- 
slovakia several years ago you would have discovered 
its leaders and citizens conducting a great experiment 
in democracy. Were you to visit Czechoslovakia to- 
day, you might conclude that their belief in democracy 
had been destroyed with the annihilation of their 
government. But you would be judging merely from 
outward appearances, for you can rest assured that 
democracy—or at least the spirit of democracy—is 
still much alive in that little country ground under 
Hitler’s heel. 

We must cultivate an understanding heart. 

Young people who read these lines have no con- 
ception of what war-fanaticism really is. You could 
know nothing of it without seeing the devilish force at 
work in your own country, as did we who lived during 
the World War. Strangely enough the fanaticism in- 
creased with the distance from the trenches. A middle- 
aged man in his swivel chair in Cleveland hated the 
Germans, one and all, far more violently than could 
members of the A. E. F. fighting in French dugouts. 

One sweet little old lady, who looked as though 
she couldn’t harm a dog, told me with perfect serious- 
ness that Germans are vipers, and that all of them 
should be killed ‘“‘because vipers breed vipers.”’ The 
Rev. Mr. Bigelow of Cincinnati was dragged out into 
the woods near Covington and beaten by certain pa- 
triotic gentlemen because he did not believe America 
had any business entering the Great War. 

Such a time may come again in America. We 
are safe at present from poison gas but not from poison 
propaganda. Let us pray, like Solomon, for an un- 
derstanding heart, so that we see ourselves and our 
nation, other people and other nations, not in terms of 
prejudice or hysteria, but as they really are. 

Such an attitude will not be very popular, es- 
pecially if America is ultimately sucked into the mael- 
strom. Most Americans believe, and I share that be- 
lief, that the present German government is a menace 
to world peace and that Hitler must be stopped. But 
that does not mean that we must hate the German 
people. We here in America are greatly in the debt 
of Germany. Some of our finest citizens have come 
from ‘‘across the Rhine’; we are indebted to them for 
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much of our science and our art. Furthermore, as 
Nora Waln so clearly points out in her book “‘Reach- 
ing for the Stars,” the German people are as anxious 
for peace as are the British, the French, and the 
Polish. 

All nations have both virtues and sins. We in 
America are indeed a great people, but at the present 
moment let us beware of self-righteousness. Much of 
our virtue is due to the fact that we are protected by 
two oceans from the provocations that have plunged 
other countries into war. We must also recognize 
that we are in part responsible for the present catas- 
trophe. We entered the World War with the avowed 
intention of rebuilding the world after the war was 
over, but instead we scuttled off home and washed 
our hands of the whole “mess,” as we called it. 

We must believe that God hath made of one blood 
all nations to dwell on the face of the earth. 

During times of war religious folk in even so- 
called civilized lands are apt to think in terms of a 
tribal God who will bring their particular nation 
victory in arms—especially if they pray fervently 
enough. 

Originally the God of the Israelites was such a 
tribal deity, but when the great prophets came they 
taught that God is universal, that in His sight there is 
neither Gentile nor Jew, but all alike are His children. 
Cried Paul in his great speech at Athens, “God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the 
face of the earth.”” Jesus prophesied of a day when 
“they shall come from the east and the west, the north 
and the south, and sit down together in the Kingdom 
of God.” 

Again and again in the history of thought, religion 
has anticipated ideas which later became recognized as 
scientific truths. Hconomically God hath indeed made 
all nations of one blood. This is a fact and it is be- 
coming increasingly a fact, for the world is economi- 
cally interdependent. 

I wish a band of Paul Reveres could ride up and 
down America awakening our citizens. We have been 
living in a land of dreams. Our economic dependence 
on the rest of the world was one of the reasons why we 
joined the Allies in 1917. After the war we became the 
great creditor nation of the world and should have 
assumed economic leadership. Instead of that we 
reared higher tariff barriers. 

Some day this new war will be over. What a 
chance it will be for an awakened America to assume 
world leadership, insist that there be some kind of in- 
ternational pooling of resources, some sane distribu- 
tion of world markets, and thus help create a live-and- 
let-live world economy. 

You and I must believe in the future. 

Before the outbreak of the World War in 1914 it 
looked as though man’s dream of democracy was be- 
coming increasingly an actuality. Political democracy 
was firmly entrenched in England, France, and Amer- 
ica, and it was beginning to make itself felt in Ger- 
many and Italy. 

During the period of the war these great ideals 
were of course forgotten. Nations fighting for exist- 
ence cannot afford the luxury of dreams. But with the 
armistice men began to dream again of these things. 

Now, however, our hopes are dashed. This new war 
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probably will be more destructive than the last and 
lead to greater economic dislocations, greater depres- 
sions, deeper misery. Even though England and 
France win the war democracy may be squeezed out 
of them in the process. 

Yet even when we face such stark facts as these 
we must not give way to cynicism and despair. 

When the liberal cause had been defeated in 
Parliament after a long battle Gladstone, the liberal 
leader, rose to his feet and said, “I appeal to time.” 
That has been the attitude of all the great prophets. 
When victory has been snatched from them they have 
cried, ‘“‘We appeal to time. The ideal that seems de- 
feated today will find vindication in the future.” All 
the great social gains of our time have been ultimately 
won through the loyalty of men who even in the pres- 
sure of temporary defeat have shouted, “We appeal to 
time!’’ 

Wrote Victor Hugo, “‘Nothing is so powerful as an 
idea whose time has come.” Within the memory of 
men now alive two great ideas have been released into 
the world: the ideal of economic justice and the ideal 
of international peace. Perhaps their time has not 
yet come, but it will. Perhaps you and I may not 
live to see the day. Yet it will come because there 
will always be a remnant who, under any circumstances 
however disillusioning, dare to believe in the potential 
grandeur of humanity, in the understanding heart, and 
in a humanity that transcends all nations. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 


Thanksgiving 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


A HUNDRED years ago a young man was striding 
along the muddy lanes of a country district in England. 
His name was Philip Henry. He was not ill-looking, 
and the little wind blew through his hair, for he carried 
his hat in his hand. He was going from village to 
village, gathering people together and preaching to 
them. He was poor, but happier than most men, for 
he knew in whom and in what he believed; and people 
heard him gladly. 

On this late afternoon he strode along the lanes 
of Cheshire. Ahead of him the lights of the village 
came out one by one. His heavy shoes were muddy; 
his clothes were not the most fashionable; his shabby 
cloak was thrown back, and as he walked he sang. 

In the village the people were already streaming 
into the village hall, for they knew that Philip Henry 
was coming. The oil lamps flickered and smoked. 
The numbers of people grew larger. Suddenly there 
was a stir near the door. The great man of the place 
came in, and with him his young daughter, graceful 
and fair. The village folk moved aside for them. 
They both were much loved, for the Squire—as the 
great man was called—was kindly and knew every- 
body. He had a greeting and a smile for everybody. 
He was a stern man but good; and his daughter was 
the light of his life. 

Soon there was another stir, and young Philip 
Henry came to the platform. The mud was thick on 
his shoes; his strong tall young body was lean; in his 
eyes shone heavenly truth, and when he spoke every- 


| 


one listened, and as they listened they saw another 


| world brave and free and new. The preacher called it 
the Kingdom of God. 


_ stranger. 


At the close of his speech Philip Henry paused, 
looked down to where the Squire sat, and his eyes met 
the eyes of the girl there. Then one of those strange 
and lovely things happened which make real life more 
wonderful than any fairy tale. Philip Henry and the 
girl in that village hall knew that they were made for 
each other. 

What followed was like a fairy tale, too. For the 
‘Squire was rich and powerful, and he had other ideas 
for his daughter than to marry a poor wandering 
preacher. And in those days, you know, fathers 
were fathers. Fathers had to give permissions; they 
could say No, and one had to obey them. For a long 
while the Squire’s daughter pleaded and wept, but it 
was no use. All the time Philip Henry stood by and 
was faithful. 

Then it was that the girl said something which 
won. Her father had pointed out to her that Philip 

Henry might be brilliant and good, but he was a 
“We know nothing about him,” he said. 
“We do not know who he really is, what his people are, 
or where he comes from.” 

And the girl, looking up, said: ‘‘No, Father, we 
do not know where he comes from, but we know where 
he is going—and I want to go with him.” 

And she did go with him—with joy to the end of 


their days. 


Longer ago than a hundred years—much longer— 
brave people in old England were about to set forth 


_ for the new shores of America. There were some who 


going.” 


: 


_ Stay on the ground trodden by your fathers. 


tried to dissuade them. “You are mad. You know 
not what you are leaving. You are leaving familiar 
places, home, England.’”’ And those valiant ones re- 
plied: ‘“We are leaving home, and what lies ahead we 


cannot see; but we know where we are going.” 


Later on, when New England had become familiar 
and safe, the descendants of those Pilgrims looked 
West, and resolved to beat a track through untrodden 
lands; and again some would have held them back. 
“You are mad. You know not what you are leaving 
—security, shelter, home.” And the valiant ones 
replied: “We are leaving home and this New England, 
and what lies ahead we cannot see; but we know where 

_ Wwe are going.” 

And today there is a wilderness of ignorance and 
folly to be beaten through. Some brave and ad- 
venturous minds must reach beyond the facts of the 


- moment to the truths of tomorrow. And when you 


have your splendid dream, some people will say to you: 
“You are mad. You know not what you are leaving. 
Be safe. 
Be as others are. Don’t think and dream of any 
brave new world.” 

But. you will see the light on the untrodden hills 
of the spirit, and reply: ‘But I know where I am 
And you will go. 

_ And maybe in the far-off days of the future, 
people will celebrate Thanksgiving in America still 
free; and there will be a richer note in their gladness 
because of you, and because of what you loved with 
all your life. 


a 
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The President Comments: 


Guide, Philosopher, 
and Friend 


FOR A HOST OF MEN AND WOMEN, from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, the death of George Rowland 
Dodson has brought vividly to mind the debt of last- 
ing gratitude which they owe to a truly great soul. 
I hope he realized, at least in some measure, what his 
leadership meant to those who had the privilege of 
sitting at his feet, especially his younger colleagues in 
the Unitarian ministry. He was a teacher of philos- 
ophy, overflowing with enthusiasm for the glimpses of 
truth which his mind had discovered and which he 
longed to share with his fellowmen; but his greatest 
gift was the unconscious influence of his life upon the 
discouraged, baffled, and sometimes frantic souls whom 
he met along the dusty highroad or wandering in the 
byways of doubt and dismay. It was perfectly charac- 
teristic of the man to choose as the title of one of his 
best essays ‘Darkest Naturalism and the Way 
Out.” 
Plato and Bergson were his guiding stars, and his 
face lighted up whenever their names were mentioned. 
For him, philosophy was an adventure, and the chance 
to interpret life in the light of modern scientific knowl- 
edge gave him unfailing delight. Someone said of him 
recently, ““You didn’t have to agree with him to 
realize that he knew what he was talking about.’”’ And 
it is equally true that you didn’t have to agree with 
him to catch the contagion of his glowing spirit. In- 
deed, I am not sure that those of us who sharply dis- 
agreed with his views in philosophy were not the chief 
beneficiaries of his teaching. We may have objected 
to his calling naturalism ‘darkest,’ but we were well 
aware that black darkness is a real experience, and 
we learned from him many a clue as to “the way 
out.” 

Some years ago, Dr. Dodson exchanged pulpits 
with one of the best loved of our ministers in the 
Middle West. I know by experience the sense of 
trepidation with which the visiting preacher faced that 
alert congregation in St. Louis; and his mood was not 
greatly comforted when one of the parishioners said 
to him, at the close of the service, “I think Dr. Dodson 
and you ought to exchange once a year, because it 
would be such an intellectual treat for your people.” 
The remark was not flattering, but there isn’t one of 
us—at any rate, not one of us in the Mississippi 
Valley—who wouldn’t have instantly recognized its 
truth if it had been made to him. The only one who 
would have demurred would have been Dr. Dodson 
himself. 

And that is, I suspect, why we loved him. We 
respected his intellectual power and attainments; we 
admired his amazing capacity for carrying twice as 
heavy a load as any man can be reasonably expected 
to carry; but we loved him for his self-effacing, self- 
forgetting modesty, and for his genius in the realm 
of affectionate friendship. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


The Future of 
The Register 


Editorial Note: After the following four 
letters, dealing with the future of The 
Register, had been set up and placed in the 
forms, plans which ensure the continuance 
of The Register as a journal of opinion under 
its present editorship were finally approved. 
In a statement to be published next week 
our correspondents will find answers, 
satisfactory we hope, to the questions 
raised below. 


To the Editor: 

Many Unitarians who look back at ye 
good days when Unitarianism was more 
aggressive than it now is will accept with 
great regret the proposed change in the 
nature of The Christian Register. Such a 
new type journal will certainly be in- 
creasingly colorless, just as the society 
sheets of all papers are painfully colorless. 
And the new scholarly journal issued from 
Meadville can by no means do the labora- 
tory work done by The Register: I mean, it 
cannot provide for adequate exchange of 
vigorous opinion in the trial and error pro- 
cedure typical of democratic institutions. 

Certainly many of our ministers, who 
will fear that a basic change will ensue in 
the denomination, will regret the proposed 
transformation of The Register. That 
basic change will certainly be an increased 
conservatism: due to lack of the stimula- 
tion of tough-minded and progressive ideas 
provided by The Register, especially under 
the regime of Mr. Jones. 

Robert S. Hoagland. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 


To the Editor: 

For the past several weeks we have been 
getting a taste of what The Register is to 
be. Whosit goes here! Whatsit is the 
subject of the program! Reverend and 
Doctor exchange pulpits! Someone is 
riding the circuit! So it goes, column after 
column, with trifling trivialities, apparently 
appealing to persons who like to see their 
names in print! I propose to add one more 
beseeching line to the litany: “From a 
house organ, Boston deliver us!’ Uni- 
tarians in the Middlewest are flabber- 
gasted by this move.: Most of them are too 
disgusted even to pen a protest. 

But Dr. Dieffenbach’s communication 
in The Register of November 16 states the 
issue with penetrating clarity. All I can 
say is deliver us from a magazine which 
has its policy determined by the business 
office. And it would be enlightening to 
know what has really been done by the 
American Unitarian Association to pro- 
mote subscriptions. 

John A. Kinneman. 

Normal, Ill. 
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To the Editor: 

I fear the directors of the A. U. A. have 
chosen to kill the most significant element 
in our national work they could have 
picked out when they decided to end the 
independence of The Christian Register. 

Circulation may be low but unless the 
directors are prepared to pour money into 
it to take the place of subscriptions it may 
die. I’m not certain that I shall want to 
subscribe to the kind of journal it may 
become as a house-organ or that subscrib- 
ers in my parish will be interested enough to 
doso. Ifthe money for such maintenance 
is poured into it by the A. U. A. have we 
any assurance it will be read? 

It is shameful that so few subscribe to 
The Register. Even so it has been able to 
play a significant part in the life of our de- 
nomination—because of its independence— 
and I do not see how the value which it 
had as an independent journal can survive 
its loss of independence. Can you see a 
house organ making room for searching 
criticism of either an administration or its 
departments? Must there not be some 
place for public presentation and discus- 
sion of criticism of that sort if we are not 
to lapse into the smug bureaucracy toward 
which we were tending before the reor- 
ganization which brought the present ad- 
ministration to power? Does the present 
administration realize how important the 
independence of The Register was during 
that period? 

I think we have the best administration 
we could possibly get. I do not think it 
will be injured at all by critical scrutiny 
of its work or of the work of departments. 
It might be improved by a judicious use of 
the axe. Was The Register the place to 
start the axe? 

Robert Weston. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 

I hesitate to enter the arena where the 
future of our church paper is being dis- 
cussed; I am not sure that I have anything 
vital to say. But since every Unitarian 
has something at stake in the matter, per- 
haps each of us ought to speak. 

Granting that every church journal is 
today finding the “going’”’ very hard, still 
it seems little less than tragedy that just at 
this hour of liberalism’s great need The 
Register should be discontinued. The pro- 
posal that The Register and The Leader, 
our Universalist neighbor and friend, 
should unite meets my full approval; but 
that step has been canvassed heretofore, 
and seems not to be possible just now. 
Taking that impossibility for granted, and 
as beyond my ken, the continuance of 
The Register seems essential. The present 
proposal, to lodge the running of the paper 
in the hands of the A. U. A., appears to 
connote a change whose outcome and out- 


lines are unpredictable; and be sure that 
this does not mean any disparagement 
of the ability and splendid intentions of 
those at 25 Beacon who will undertake 
the hard task. What it means is that no 
weekly paper, religious or secular, can be 
run by those whose other and chief active | 
duties are involved in other serious work. 
It just can’t be done; and anyone who | 
knows weekly newspaper work knows posi- 
tively that it can’t be done! Whatever we | 
are going to have under the proposed new | 
plan is not going to be the thing we have 
called The Christian Register, to that fact | 
we had as well make up our minds, or at | 
least such is my opinion. The running ofa — 
weekly paper requires a finesse, a nose for 
news, a skill, and many other things that © 
only come from application to that one 
task. 

Now, for I must be brief, what can we | 
do? Even as The Register has existed in 
the past few years, subscriptions to it have 
not been easy to get. The sad fact is that 
our church people have not been inter- 
ested. The reasons are many and they 
do not all center on The Register itself. 

First, then, I believe that any present 
financial stringency (I am ignorant here) © 
will have to be met by actual gifts from — 
some people who are able to give; or by an © 
emergency appropriation from the A. U. A. 

Second, with the slate thus temporarily © 
cleared, I believe that a campaign should | 
be undertaken to get every church in the © 
denomination to aid in underwriting The © 
Register by an annual ‘‘must’’ appropria- — 
tion. Let The Register be on the church © 
budget for whatever each church can af- © 
ford. Let this appropriation be no sub- © 
stitute for individual subscribers, though it — 
might entitle each giving church to a few, 
very few, copies to be placed at the door. © 

Third, let the price of The Register be — 
placed nearer to two dollars than to three. 
This is an arguable point of course. ] 

Fourth, what about the nature and con- 
tents of the paper? Well, that depends on 
the editor. In general I believe that ‘‘re- 
gional reporters’ should be appointed in 
every part of the country to report on 
church life and events; and that sometimes 
this might consist of a review not only of 
“events” but of the religious atmosphere 
in such and such a region. We all know of 
one weekly religious journal that empha- 
sizes this “news” feature and at least 
helps to keep itself alive thereby. 

Fifth (and here, be sure, there is not 
even a suspicion of criticism in my mind 
of the fine work of the present editor), it 
is positively essential that The Register 
be a NEWS paper. “Religion is news’. 
might be its motto. Brevity in stating 
the news is essential. Editorial comment 
and summaries are also essential; and the 
hand of one editor should be plain all the 
way through; but also editorials, signed or — 
unsigned, can surely be arranged from 
many a leading man in our own body, 
scientists, teachers, preachers, publicists 


and many another who would speak with 
authority. 

Sixth, and with a question mark, could 
The Register be a twice-a-month instead 


of an every-week? 


I am honestly in doubt if I have said 
one thing worth saying, or one thing that 
the board of directors has not already con- 
sidered. But I could not bring myself to 
a letter that just said ‘“‘Ain’t it too bad!’ 
If I wrote at all I had to do a little more 
than that. I had to say that I see no 
chance of officers already loaded with work 
taking over the paper successfully. And I 
may best end by saying that if they do 
accomplish that miracle I will cheer them 
to the echo. 

George Lawrence Parker. 

Keene, N. H. 


Streit Is Not Friend 
of the Status Quo 


To the Editor: 

Robert S. Hoagland is too flagrantly un- 
fair to Clarence K. Streit and “Union 
Now” to let his strictures pass unchal- 
lenged. He says: ‘. . . such an insidi- 


ously immoral book as Streit’s ‘Union 


Now’—which deserves another title: “The 
Status Quo Now by Lord Streit! It isa 
book which looks to no fundamental 
change from things as they are; it seeks 
merely to throw up a smokescreen to blind 
the minds of nonrealists. . .” 

Of course, if Mr. Hoagland is one who 
can see no good in anything which starts 
from where we are and seeks to hold fast to 
that. which is good in the profit motive, 
instead of plunging headlong and blindfold 
into the sort of thing which has produced a 
Stalin and his “liquidations,” ‘Union 
Now” is not for him. But, to say that 
Streit leaves the status quo untouched, 
when he calls upon the democracies to be 


_ democratic and not autocratic in their re- 


lations with other nations, beginning with 
one another; when he proposes to do away 
with the anarchy of stiff-necked national- 
ism; when he would do for international 
relations what the U. S. Constitution did 
for our disorderly interstate relations; 


- when he would put all colonies and de- 


pendencies of Union countries under joint 


' Union control and groom them for full 


Union status—surely, this is missing the 
mark by some thousands of light-miles. 
There never was 2 more conscientious, 
essential, convinced, or convincing apostle 
of democracy, in its widest, highest, and 
best sense, than Clarence Streit. If to be 
that is to be “‘insidiously immoral,’ more 


_of us every day are glorying in our sin. 


Streit a standpatter, an imperialist, a 
“Lord Streit’? Read this and answer: 
“The story of the freedom of man, of the 
freeing of man by man, is the whole story of 


‘man... It can never be told because in 


the telling it is growing; somewhere, wit- 
tingly, unwittingly, some of the two billions 
of men and women are at work freeing 


man, adding to a glorious tale new glories. 
. . . It is because the democratic principle 
of the equality and rights of man allows 
mankind to free all this power it has in men, 
and to let men enjoy themselves freeing 
mankind still more, that it is the most fer- 
tile and powerful political, economic, social, 
and philosophical principle that men have 
ever discovered.’ (Pages 214, 215 of 
“Union Now.”’’) 

And countless other passages, all proving 
Streit’s revolutionary rededication of de- 
mocracy to the welfare of all men, every- 
where, might be quoted. “Revolutionary,” 
did we say? What else is this, from page 
13? 

“Clearly absolute national sovereignty 
has now brought us to that stage where this 
form of government has become destructive 
of the ends for which we form government, 
where democrats to remain democrats must 
use their ‘right to abolish it, and to insti- 
tute new government, laying its founda- 
tions on such principles and organizing its 
power in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and hap- 
piness.’ ”’ 

Samuel C. Spalding. 

Great Barrington, Mass. 


Squabbling on the 
Steps of the Church 


To the Editor: 

I hope that the news of The Christian 
Register’s threatened demise, like that of 
Mark Twain’s, has been greatly exagger- 
ated. And because of this hope I venture 
a criticism which, in view of the editorial 
excellence of The Register in general, may 
seem both captious and ungracious. 

It appears to me that The Register has 
chosen to be a journal of political opinion 
in an era which presents extraordinary dif- 
ficulties for such a journal. The leading 
editorial in the current Register, compli- 
menting The New Republic on its anni- 
versary, confirms the already fairly evi- 
dent affinities of The Register with that 
weekly and The Nation. The editorial re- 
fers to these two weeklies as “‘nonsectarian 
in politics and economics.”’” This seems to 
me to reveal a curious bias. The New Re- 
publicand Nation are certainly as definitely 
and passionately committed to the left 
wing of the New Deal as the New York 
Herald Tribune, for instance, is to the oppo- 
site forces. It is true that these weeklies 
are divided in counsel, so that we have 
Frieda Kirchwey in The Nation apologizing 
for Mr. Villard’s attack on the President 
and in The New Republic Bruce Bliven de- 
ploring Dr. Beard’s views while he prints 
them (and Mr. John T. Flynn’s escapades 
in the five-cent weeklies must give acute 
pain to Mr. Bliven); but presumably the 
editorial opinion is the official one. These 
weeklies are not “‘nonsectarian’”’ but torn 
with sectarian differences. 

So partisan is The New Republic that it 
could congratulate Judge Nott on the Hines 


conviction without mentioning Mr. Thom- 
as E. Dewey in the context; and this at a 
time when the weekly was condemning the 
capitalistic press for unfavorably reviewing 
Seldes’ “Lords of the Press.” Further- 
more The New Republic’s columns were 
not opened (though The WNation’s were) 
to the pronunciamento issued by a hundred 
liberals led by John Dewey (vide issues of 
May and June last, ff.) This pronuncia- 
mento attacked the then Stalinist position 
of The New Republic and Nation, and also 
in more general terms lamented the sub- 
stitution of missionary zeal for critical in- 
telligence. The weeklies replied with im- 
plications of Red-baiting. 

Now even assuming that Unitarians as a 
body are uncontaminated with reactionary 
doctrines, and that Unitarianism is synony- 
mous with political liberalism, should 
these internecine battles be fought, as it 
were, on the very steps of the church? I 
believe that there are a good many Uni- 
tarians who do not want to see their church 
hitch its wagon to the New Deal star, nor 
to any other political star. The temptation 
is obvious in these times to see in one party 
the incarnation of Vice, and in the other 
the personification of Virtue; but to a 
good many persons, including some who 
fancy themselves as liberals, the issue 
seems not quite so simple. 

H. W. Eliot, Jr. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

(See editorial in this issue —Ed.) 


The People 
Willed It 


To the Editor: : 

May I hasten to the support of a too 
much set upon editor? I want to comment 
in his behalf upon the letter published in 
The Register of November 9, over the sig- 
nature of Mr. Frank B. Steele of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

I think the subject matter of that letter 
could be well dropped in favor of matters 
of more moment, inasmuch as that Gov- 
ernor, of whose ilk the editor has now made 
himself a party, only followed the will of 
that majority of California voters which 
elected him to office when he freed Mooney 
and Billings from their unjust imprison- 
ment, but for the fact that Mr. Steele 
made the inexcusable mistake of misquot- 
ing the editor. 

The misquote is as follows: “the major- 
ity of the fellow Americans of Tom Mooney 
and Warren Billings believed that they were 
innocent of blowing up a building in Los 
Angeles and killing eleven people.” 

Certainly Mr. Steele could not have 
given that short editorial a very attentive 
reading. I suggest that he read it again, 
and read it carefully. And I would also 
suggest that he give some slight study to 
the Mooney and Billings case. Surely he 
would learn that those two men never 
had been remotely connected with the Los 
Angeles crime. 
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Two brothers by the name of McNamara 
were convicted of dynamiting the L. A. 
Times building and they are still serving 
time for their crime. There has never 
been any question of their guilt, and that 
Governor of the certain ilk has never 
made any move to release them. 

In both cases the people of California 
have spoken their will. This ought to be 
sufficient for the rest of the country, even 
those remote places like Washington, D. C. 

Yours for facts, 

Paul Veley. 

Santa Ana, Calif. 


Score One for 
Streit and Dexter 


To the Editor: 

Perhaps you will have room for a few 
more words in the Dexter War. 

After reading the letter of Mr. Hoag- 
land in your November 2nd issue, I feel sure 
that Mr. Streit, if he reads the same, will 
realize that, in proposing a union of the 
United States with other countries, he is 
proving himself as wicked as George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, and the 


other radicals were in trying to unite the 
thirteen colonies. 

And Dr. Dexter should be able to real- 
ize that, in saying a good word for Mr. 
Streit’s book, “‘Union Now,” he is almost 
in the same class. 

Yours for more conscientious common 
sense, 

T.B. Sears. 

Vallejo, Calif. 


Dr. Pomeroy’s 
Stories 


To the Editor: 

I wish to express my appreciation of 
the Children’s Stories by Dr. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy. I do hope that these will be 
continued with the new set-up of The 
Register. I have used them successfully in 
church school work. My own son, eleven 
years old, comes home and says, “That 
was a good story you told this morning, 
mother, will you tell it again?” I can 
think of no finer praise for them than what 
the children say themselves. 

Katherine S. Blakely, 
Supt. Church School, Montpelier, Vt. 


War Brings Closer Ties 
Between Churches at Hingham and Hull 


Messages of brotherhood and good will 
have recently passed between the Uni- 
tarian churches at Hingham, Mass., and 
Hull, England, as a result of the present 
war. In the summer of 1937, Rev. J. 
Harry Hooper of Hingham and Rev. Ar- 
nold H. Lewis of Hull exchanged pulpits 
for the period of three months. This ex- 
change resulted in a close friendship be- 
tween the two congregations. Letters 
have been exchanged over a long period be- 
tween over a score of children in each of 
the church schools. When Mr. and Mrs. 
Hooper left England, they brought with 
them an ancient Bible box, made in 1680 
and antedating the old Hingham meeting- 
house by just a year, a gift of the Hull 
parish to the parish at Hingham. Shortly 
thereafter the Hingham congregation sent 
to the Hull church a large piece of wood 
taken from one of the original timbers of 
the Hingham meetinghouse, the oldest 
church structure in continuous use in the 
United States. The piece of wood has 
been attached to the wall of the Hull audi- 
torium, and above it has been placed in 
appropriate frame the letter accompanying 
the gift. 

On the Sunday after the outbreak of the 
war, an impressive ceremony took place at 
the Hingham meetinghouse. During the 
morning service the congregation rose and 
stood in silence for a short period, thus sig- 
nifying their desire to send to the Hull 
church greetings of brotherhood and hope. 
The people across the water have made 
due reply to this message. The town of 
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Hull is in a dangerous and exposed posi- 
tion. It is a community of a third of a 
million, a railroad center, the third largest 
port in England, and is located upon the 
North Sea. In common with other large 
centers, there has been an exodus of school 
children, families are separated, young 
men are with the army. The Sunday 
morning and evening church services have 
been discontinued, and a single service is 
being held in midafternoon. To keep the 
widely-separated members of the congre- 
gation in touch with one another, a mimeo- 
graphed sheet called ‘““The Flash-Lamp”’ is 
being circulated weekly by the minister. 
Recently this sheet contained the message 
from America and the reply of the Hull 
church. The two messages follow. 

Rev. J. Harry Hooper sent the following 
in the name of the Hingham congregation: 

“With deep consciousness of the tragic 
experience through which are passing the 
members of the Hull congregation and the 
entire British nation, in company with 
other European peoples, our Hingham con- 
gregation paused in its service of worship 
this morning, to take cognizance of the 
present situation. After a word from the 
minister, the congregation rose and stood 
in silence for a brief period, signifying 
thereby its unanimous approval of send- 
ing to the minister and members of the 
Unitarian Church in Hull, England, a mes- 
sage of sympathy, good will, and hope for 
the future. In this message I heartily 
join. To the many friends who served to 
make our three months in Hull so pleasant, 


my heart goes out. Mrs. Hooper joins me 
in very real concern for your welfare, and 
for the welfare of your friends and loved 
ones. We watch from day to day the de- 
velopments of this terrible scourge of war. 
We shall be grateful for any item of per- 
sonal news. We remember you in our 
prayers.” 

The reply from England was signed by 
Arnold H. Lewis, F. H. Palmer, N. H. 
Rymer, H. Machin, Grace Cox, H. Dale, 
and H. W. Groves. It reads: 

“We, the Congregation of the Park 
Street Church of Hull, England, assembled 
for worship on Sunday, September 24, 1939, 
send our warm greetings to your Con- 
gregation, with sincere thanks for your 
message of ‘sympathy, good will, and hope 
for the future’ of Sunday, September 10th. 
We rejoice that the war in which we are 
now engaged has prompted yet another 
expression of the brotherly love that has 
linked us with you during recent years. 
In any trials which may await us we shall 
be strengthened by the thought of your 
solicitude, and in the ultimate issue of the 
conflict we trust that you, as well as we, 
will have grounds for devout thankfulness. 
In the conditions that will follow the war, 
there will be still greater need for those 
principles of civil and religious freedom in 
which the United States were founded and 
that our free Churches earnestly maintain. 
We are grateful for your prayers; we in our 
turn will remember you where it is of most 
avail to be remembered.” 


Cape Cod Conference 
Asks for Critical 
Register 


An independent and critical Christian 
Register was unanimously demanded in a 
resolution introduced by Rey. John M. 
Trout of Sandwich, Mass., and passed 
unanimously by the Cape Cod Conference 
at its annual meeting in Brewster, Mass., 
on November 7. The resolution, forwarded 
to the A. U. A., read as follows: 

“Tt is the sense of this meeting that the 
abandonment of the traditional policy of 
The Christian Register as a journal of in- 
dependent liberal opinion and its trans- 
formation (proposed) into a news medium 
of the American Unitarian Association is 
to be regretted. We recognize the financial 
difficulties involved and deplore the lack 
of support for The Christian Register in 
liberal churches at large. Im the new ar- 
rangement by which the American Uni- 
tarian Association assumes in large measure 
financial responsibility for the weekly paper 
we beg the Association to leave it entirely 
free editorially and open it freely for the 
publication of independent and even criti- 
cal articles. 

“That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the American Unitarian Association and 
to the board of directors of The Christian 
Register.” 


Social Relations Department: 


A New Register Feature 


It has been customary for the depart- 
ment of social relations to send out, usually 
once each month during the church year, 
a circular letter to all ministers and a con- 
siderable number of laymen, chairmen of 
social relations committees, social service 
committees, etc., in local parishes, a mime- 
ographed letter discussing various problems 
in the field and frequently enclosing ma- 
terial which could be of use. 

The present policy of the Association is 
to incorporate all such material in the 
columns of The Register. This is therefore 
the first issue of the letter under a new 
understanding. 

It is the policy of the department during 
the present year to use as a basis for its 
activities the resolutions passed at the 
annual meeting and the General Confer- 
ence in San Francisco. 

A resolution passed at the May meetings 
which has received a good deal of attention 
calls for the formation of social relations 
committees in the local parishes. Many 
such committees have already been formed 
and in Massachusetts, during the last 
month, a state committee also got under 
way. The department has had a reprint 
made of the article by Rev. Leslie T. Pen- 
nington, “Social Relations in the Parish 
Church,” which should be of great help in 
other parishes, and is sending a copy of the 
booklet to all those on its mailing list. 
It has several hundred additional copies 
and they will be sent free on request as 
long as the supply lasts. 

Another resolution passed at the May 
meetings called for a study of proportional 
representation. In pursuance of that reso- 
lution the department secured an article 
by John H. Humphreys, J. P., a leading 
English Unitarian and the author of an 
article on proportional representation, 
which appeared in a recent Register. That 
has also been printed in pamphlet form and 
a copy is being sent to all those on the mail- 
ing list. 

At the San Francisco conference a reso- 
lution was passed calling for American co- 
operation in efforts to secure a just and 
lasting peace. One organization working 
toward that end is the American Union for 
Concerted Peace Efforts and a copy of their 
pamphlet describing the work and making 


. suggestions for individuals is also being 


sent. 

Finally, one of the continuous efforts of 
the department has been and continues to 
be adult education. The Town Hall in 
New York is very much concerned with 
the development of adult education study 
groups in local communities and is going 
to lend its resources and assistance toward 
that end. The department takes great 
pleasure in sending to its complete mailing 
list an announcement of the Town Hall 
describing their services and giving oppor- 


tunities for enrollment. It is hoped that 
there will be a number of such groups or- 
ganized in our churches. Additional copies 
of this announcement and further infor- 
mation can be secured by writing to The 
Town Hall, 125 West 48rd Street, New 
York City. 

The next letter issued by the department 
will deal with a resolution passed at San 
Francisco calling for careful study of un- 
employment relief, W. P. A., and similar 
matters. It is hoped that we shall be able 
to furnish material dealing with the issues 
involved from varying, and possibly con- 
flicting, points of view. 


Minnesota Unitarian 
Conference Becomes 
Legal Corporation 


The Minnesota Unitarian Conference 
met at Unitarian Center, Minneapolis, 
October 15 and 16, for the fifty-second 
annual meeting. Churches represented 
were: the Nora’ Free Christian Church, 
Hanska; the Free Christian Church, Un- 
derwood; Unity Church, St. Paul; the 
First Unitarian Church, Duluth; the First 
Unitarian Church, Virginia; the Uni- 
tarian Society, Minneapolis. 

The conference opened Sunday evening 
with the annual sermon preached by Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Boston, whose 
subject was “Our Unfinished Business.” 
Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, Unity Church, 
conducted the worship service. 

Following the business session on Mon- 
day, the women assembled for the Alliance 
luncheon and were addressed by Mrs. 
Von Ogden Vogt, Chicago. At the same 
hour the ministers and laymen attended a 
separate luncheon where Mr. Fritchman 
spoke on “‘Purposes and Goals of Unitarian 
Youth Commission.” 

Dr. A. L. Burt, professor of history at 
the University of Minnesota, spoke at the 
annual banquet Monday evening. His 
subject was, “Watchman, What of the 
Night?” Frank M. Rarig, president of the 
conference, presided. 

The item of chief importance consid- 
ered at the business session was the adop- 
tion of the resolution presented by Rev. 
Raymond B. Bragg, ‘‘that the Minnesota 
Unitarian Conference, a voluntary body of 
Unitarian churches in the state of Min- 
nesota, meeting in Minneapolis, October 
16, 1939, take the necessary steps to in- 
corporate the Minnesota Unitarian Con- 
ference under the laws of the state of 
Minnesota... .’ Mr. Robbins, Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. Wood of St. Paul, and 
Rev. Robert E. Romig of Duluth, were 
named on the committee to bring the pur- 
poses of the resolution into operation. 


This step was taken because of the de- 
sire of the conference to become a more 
stable and permanent organization capable 
of soliciting funds from individuals and 
churches for the purpose of regional de- 
velopment. 

A resolution was also passed, ‘‘that the 
publication department of the American 
Unitarian Association be ‘respectfully re- 
quested’ to prepare church school materials 
in less expensive form, retaining, however, 
the same high standard of content.” 

Under the heading of “reports from 
churches,” the Underwood church re- 
ported that the members of that church 
were determined to carry on the work of 
the society in the regrettable absence of 
their minister, Rev, John Flint, whose re- 
moval was necessary because of inability 
to give him financial support. Mr. Flint 
continues to serve through advice and 
counsel to the church board, although no 
longer living in the community. 

A new program was announced by the 
Virginia church which has the moral sup- 
port of the conference and which affords 
an opportunity for regional development, 
It was reported that the Unitarian church 
in Virginia, founded by progressive Fin- 
nish citizens, having an unique experience 
in its many years of service under the 
leadership of Rev. Milma S. Lappala, has 
come to the time for it to expand and be- 
come a church with English speaking ser- 
vices to which all the liberal-minded per- 
sons of the community may come. This 
change is being made by regular (Sunday) 
evening services each week conducted by 
Mr. Romig of Duluth. Work is progress- 
ing as though a new church were being 
built with Mr. Romig spending Monday 
and Tuesday of each week in Virginia. 
The Sunday morning services and church 
school continue under Mrs. Lappala’s 
leadership. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
were: president, Dr. Charles Bane, Vir- 
ginia; vice-president, Antony Bakken, 
Hanska; secretary, Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Duluth; treasurer, Mrs. B. O. Johnson, 
St. Paul. 


Personals 


Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, director of 
the Unitarian Youth Commission, who was 
reported as ill in a recent Western Confer- 
ence News Leiter, is now recovered and at 
his desk in headquarters. 


Rev. Benjamin H. Clark, minister of the 
Unitarian church at Calais, Me., since 
1982, has accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the Unitarian church at Laconia, N. H. 
He assumed his new duties on November 
15. 


The engagement is announced of Miss 
Marcia Lavinia Ham, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. Marion Franklin Ham of Bel- 
mont, Mass., to Brandon Garner Right- 
mire, member of the faculty at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
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The League Is Doing 
a Good Work 


“The League is doing a good work; if it 
were not, I wouldn’t be in it.’’ President 
J. Ward Healey of the Laymen’s League 
said this at the end of a brief talk on 
League achievements before the Unitarian 
Club of Boston, Mass., November 8. Mr. 
Healey may or may not, in the main, have 
been carrying coals to a Newcastle of rep- 
resentative Unitarian laymen, when he re- 
called that the League’s 177 missions and 
its thousands of pieces of especially pre- 
pared literature had made Unitarianism 
much more widely known throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

Featured speaker for the Club’s meeting 
was Neil Wallace, associate news editor for 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, in 
charge of night news for WEEI, Columbia’s 
Boston station. He described the tech- 
nique of radio news gathering and broad- 
casting. He reenacted, by transcription, 
CBS’s treatment of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, put on by that network to illus- 
trate the technical insides of emergency 
handling of major news of world-wide in- 
terest. 

President Healey recalled the pioneering 
field work for the League done by Carl B. 
Wetherell and pointed to the successful 
work in organizing and stimulating chap- 
ters now being carried on by H. Weston 
Howe, present field secretary. The field 
work, in building up local groups and help- 
ing to develop effective workers for the 
local church, represents the “‘parochial”’ as 
compared to the denominational side of the 
League’s program. 

This year, said Mr. Healey, the League 
is giving special attention to helping the 
American Unitarian Association make 
Unitarians denominational and missionary 
minded. The League has placed literature 


and a quantity of church publicity and 
promotion materials at the disposal of the 
Association. 

As one example of our churches’ lack of 
missionary zeal, Mr. Healey cited Fall 
River, Mass. Since the first Episcopal 
church was founded in that city, it has been 
instrumental in the establishment of six 
more parishes there. Our Unitarian church 
was founded there in 1832, and it has not 
yet had any offspring. 

‘We Unitarians carried out our dis- 
tinctive mission seventy-five years ago,” 
said Mr. Healey. ‘‘We have a mission for 
today and tomorrow, and that is a broader 
knowledge of science and of service, a 
knowing more of what is in man, for what 
we know of God is in man.” In carrying 
out their new mission, Unitarians will 
examine the spiritual implications of our 
social and economic problems and form 
their beliefs and programs in these vital 
fields of human relations accordingly. 

Mr. Healey called upon his listeners to 
back up the League and the American 
Unitarian Association and to give support 
to the valuable service being rendered by 
the Unitarian Historical Society. 


Historical 
Pageant 


On Friday, December 8, at 8 o’clock, 
the Women’s Alliance of Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, will present a most in- 
teresting historical pageant of the history 
of the church. There will be a series of 
tableaux showing the development of the 
church from its early beginnings down to 
the beginning of the twentieth century. 
Members of the church will take part and 
the story will be read by Miss Harriet E. 
Johnson. ‘Tickets may be purchased 
through the church office. 


RELIGION AT WORK 


THE UNITARIAN RADIO HOUR 


Every Sunday at 2 p. m. 
Station WAAB (1410 K), Boston 


A SERIES OF CONVERSATIONS 


Dec. 3 


“Religion for a War Torn World” 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes and Rev. Leslie T. Pennington 


Watch for Notice of Later Broadcasts 


Invite your friends for coffee and 
continue your own discussion 


All broadcasts will be electrically transcribed for release any- 


where in the United States or Canada. 


For information write 


Unitarian Radio Hour, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Cape Cod Conference 


The annual meeting of the Cape Cod 
Conference of Unitarian, Universalist and 
Other Liberal Christian Churches met with 
the First Parish in Brewster Tuesday, 
November 7. © 

The first half of the afternoon session 
was devoted to consideration of ‘‘Woman’s 
Work in the Church,” Miss Mary A. 
Sprague of Barnstable presiding. Every 
woman’s group in the conference was heard 
from showing busy and successful efforts 
varying from literary, charitable and social 
to the raising of generous sums for the 
financial support of the home church. The 
address of Mrs. Henry B. Hartwell, gen- 
eral secretary of the Woman’s Alliance, 
upon ‘The Art of Living,” was enthusi- 
astically received by the delegates. 

The second half of the afternoon was 
given to the interests of “‘Religious Edu- 
cation,’”’ under the direction of Rev. Paul 
M. Wilkinson of Orleans. A carefully pre- 
pared and complete quiz paper was helpful 
in bringing many questions before the con- 
ference and led to a general and searching 
discussion. 

The outstanding feature of this period 
was the report upon the retreat for young 
people held at Camp Viking, South Or- 
leans, last September with twenty-eight 
young people from various churches at- 
tending. This new venture of the confer- 
ence aroused great interest among the 
young people who joined in the retreat 
and among the members of the conference 
who listened to the enthusiastic report. 
The request that the retreat be continued 
next year, which request came both from 
the young people and the committee in 
charge, was endorsed by the delegates. 

At the evening session a new and very 
impressive feature of the conference was 
the singing, with both processional and 
recessional, by a vested choir of twenty- 
seven voices from the Federated Church 
of Orleans and the Unitarian church of 
Brewster. 

The subject of the evening, ‘‘Church- 
manship,’”’ was presented by George G. 
Davis of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and shared by Arthur W. Tarbell of 
Chatham. Mr. Davis stressed the more 
practical side of church organization and 
Mr. Tarbell the relation of the men to the 
minister and the church. A very inter- 
esting question period followed, an un- 
usual number of questions being submitted 
to the chairman of the discussion. 

The decision of the directors of the con- 
ference to make this a working body, the 
first fruits of which decision was the re- 
treat at Orleans, resulted in far more than 
the usual interest in the annual meeting, 
an interest which made itself felt in a prac- 
tical way through the very generous offer- 
ing received. 

The conference adjourned to meet with 
the Universalist church in Chatham in 
June, 1940. 

George B. Spurr, secretary. 


Unitarians Propose 
‘Further Refugee 
Relief Work 


The first meeting of a committee for 
international refugee relief, recently ap- 
pointed by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, to study the possibilities of ex- 
“tending the refugee work done by Uni- 
“tarians in Czechoslovakia to other coun- 
“tries suffering as a consequence of the 
present war was held November 15 at 
Unitarian headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, 
' Boston. 

Seth T. Gano, chairman of the com- 
mittee, is also treasurer for the Commis- 
sion for Service in Czechoslovakia and, 
from 1916 to 1932, was treasurer and busi- 
ness manager of the International Com- 
‘mittee for Education of Russian Youth 
in Exile. Dr. Robert C. Dexter, director 
of the departments of foreign and social 
relations of the Association, was elected 
executive secretary of the committee. 
Other members are: Alfred F. Whitman, 
executive director of the Boston Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society and chairman of the 
Czech Commission; Rev. Waitstill H. 
Sharp of Wellesley Hills who has just 
-returned from refugee work in Prague; 
Dr. Palfrey Perkins of Boston; Mrs. Walter 

_L. Boyden, an active member of the Com- 
mittee for Care of Christian Refugees; 

Mrs. Russell P. Wise, president of the 

General Alliance of Unitarian and other 

Liberal Christian Women; Rev. J. Harry 
‘Hooper of Hingham, Mass., who recently 

represented the Unitarians of America in 
Great Britain. 
_ At the meeting careful consideration 
was given to reports from England, Hol- 
land, and France regarding the situation of 
refugees now stranded in those countries, 
as well as that of kindred religious groups 
in various other European countries. Mr. 
Sharp reported that there were thousands 


60 Million People 


in the United States have no 
religious affiliations. How to 
reach these people has long 
been one of the baffling prob- 
lems which our churches have 
faced. 


For advice and counsel on 
effective means of extension 
in your community through 
modern promotional tech- 
niques write to: 


‘ Unitarian Promotion 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


of Czechs and Poles homeless in Rumania 
and other Balkan states. The committee 
is getting in touch immediately with the 
International Red Cross at Geneva in an 
attempt to ascertain where it can be of the 
most use. Due to previous contacts with 
the Czechs, the committee anticipates that 
most effective efforts can be made for 
refugees of this nationality who are outside 
the protectorate. At present the members 
have reason to believe that nothing can be 
done for those still within the borders of 
the country. Plans are also being made 
to cooperate with liberal churches in Eng- 
land, Holland, France, and the Scandina- 
vian countries. If replies from Europe 
seem to indicate that there are opportuni- 
ties for service the committee is consider- 
ing sending a representative abroad to 
study the possible openings and select 
those which are most promising and which 
their resources will enable them to meet. 
A delegation from the committee is to visit 
Washington in the near future to consult 
with the American Red Cross and also 
with the proper United States government 
authorities. 

These plans are all in harmony with the 
statement of the board of directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, which 
committed the directors to seek oppor- 
tunities for service for the alleviation of 
suffering caused by the war and to make 
possible ‘“‘the direction of the full strength 
of the churches into channels of human 
service in the stricken countries.” 


Meadville’s 95th Year 


The Meadville Theological School 
opened for its ninety-fifth academic year 
in October, with a full enrollment of eight- 
een students. Entering students repre- 
sent the University of Chicago, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Drake University, University of 
Niagara Falls, Lake Forest College and 
the University of Kentucky. 

The school not only has a full quota of 
students, but for the first time since the 
death of Dr. Bowen a full faculty. The 
newcomer is Dr. Karl Beth, for many 
years a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. Dr. Beth, leading 
European authority on the psychology of 
religion and equally well known in the 
field of history of religions, is teaching 
both subjects at Meadville. 

Of last year’s graduating class Arnold 
Crompton has been recently ordained in 
Erie, Pa., and Robert W. Sonen in Nor- 
folk, Va. Donald Harrington, Cruft 
traveling fellow last year, has been or- 
dained minister of the People’s Church in 
Englewood, Chicago, a _ well-established 
independent church which has recently 
come into fellowship with our denomina- 
tion. 

Robert W. Lawson is serving as assist- 
ant minister in Buffalo. 

The Cruft traveling fellow for the present 


academic year, George Williams, son of 
Rev. David Rhys Williams of Rochester, 
N. Y., is in France, but it is not known 
where he is studying or whether he will be 
able to remain in the country. 


People’s Church 
of Chicago 


All the activities of the People’s Church 
of Chicago are now in full swing. Dr. 
Preston Bradley resumed his book lectures 
this past week, lecturing on “Grapes of 
Wrath” to an audience of 2,250 people in 
the church and an estimated audience of 
1,000 turned away. The book lectures are 
now in their seventh year. 

The Sunday evening services opened 
on November 5, for the season, with one 
of the largest congregations in the history 
of the church. New RCA amplification 
has been installed in the building. 

Dr. Bradley is now in the twenty-eighth 
year of his pastorate and _ besides his 
church activities has two broadcasts every 
week over WBBM. He is on the air every 
Wednesday evening at 9.30 and every 
Thursday evening at 9 CST. 

Visiting Unitarians in Chicago are 
always welcome to the services and are 
asked to introduce themselves to the 
minister. 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Visit our showrooms when in New York 


COX'SONS & VINING, rnc 
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to buy— 
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MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
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Irresponsibilities 


If Trinitarianism Will Cure the Ague 
We Are All for It 


The Harvard Theological Review for Oc- 
tober contains an article by Frank Stanton 
Colby from which we lift, with grateful 
acknowledgment, the following tale which 
is at once eclectic in its views of what con- 
stitutes a good Trinity, and suggestive in 
its therapeutics. However, we were 
keenly disappointed when the story broke 
off without telling us whether the ague 
referred to was actually cured: 

«|, . an English charm reported from 
Lincolnshire by the Rev. Robert M. Hean- 
ley. The informant writes: 

“We had a great deal of ague in the 
marshes in those days (the autumn of 1858 
or 1859), and my dear mother dispensed 
much quinine amongst the poor. I often 
took it to their houses for her. Going one 
day with a second bottle to a certain old 
woman, whose grandson had a bad attack, 
I was met with the remark: ‘I knows a deal 
better cure than yon nasty bitter stuff. 
See here, lad!’ And with that she took me 
into his room, and to the foot of the old 
fourposter on which he lay shivering and 
shaking. There in the centre of the foot- 
board were nailed three horseshoes with a 
hammer fixed crosswise upon them. Taking 
down the hammer she sharply tapped each 
shoe, saying words to this effect as she did 
so: 

‘Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
Nail the devil to this post. 
With this mell I thrice do knock, 
One for God, 
And one for Wod, 
And one for Lok.’ 


“ ‘There, lad!’ she said, ‘yon’s a sure 
charm that will hold the old one as fast 
as t’ church tower when next he comes to 
shake ’un.’ 

“When I returned home and repeated 
this to my mother, she at once pointed out 
the extraordinary mingling of Christianity 
and paganism—God, Woden, and Lokki.”’ 


Argumentum ad Hominem—Or is 
that the Wrong Head for this Item? 


When an editor or a minister criticizes 
the Dies Committee he is accused of being 
a radical. When Wendell L. Wilkie, 
public utilities executive and all of that, 
joins in the criticism, he is... . finish 
it yourself, reader, we’re stumped! 


From Our Own War Department 


The naval and military experts on the 
staff of The Register read with interest the 
story, printed recently as a special des- 
patch to The New York Times, which de- 
scribed a new naval technique: ‘‘Cats to 
Ride and Guide Torpedoes.” The general 
idea of conscripting animals rather than 
humans for this sort of business appealed 
to them, and they wondered whether the 
new naval maneuver might not be paral- 
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The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
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Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 
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Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals {n foster-home care for Invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


SOME THINGS LEAGUE 
CHAPTERS DO: 

Raise the parish budget. 
Take charge of and finance Church publicity. 
Cooperate with Church schools, through furnishi 
teachers, providing transportation for children, fin g 
delegates to the Church School Institutes, contac g 

men’s classes. 

Cooperate in the training of Church officers and trust 
by financing delegates to the Institutes of Churchmanship 
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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church School 9.30 a.m. ‘Young People’s group 
6.30 p. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Schoo! 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster, 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins, Holy Com- 
munion. 


Weekday services, 12 noon. Monday organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday to Friday, December 5-8, 
Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., Christ Church, New 
York. 


NEW YORK—AIl Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue, Dr, Minot Simona 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


leled by an aviation technique. Genuine 
British bulldogs, they thought, bailed out 
from the British propaganda aeroplanes, 
could do irreparable and morale-shattering 
damage to the seats of German ersatz 
pants. 


Unitarian Visitors to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will find the 
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260-15th Ave., A. E. 
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Steam Heat Electric Refrigeration 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


